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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A POSTSCRIPT TO THE FOREGOING 

Periodically, over a span of some six years and a half, I 
have been — let me say privileged — to read first the unknown 
and, unheralded manuscripts which are submitted to this 
magazine. It remains to this day an adventure. Out of 
such virgin soil what strange beauty may at any moment 
burst forth, what mine of precious metal be uncovered! 

Yet in daily practice much of the steadily increasing mass 
of manuscript is sorry stuff. Human beings are none too 
perfect in any function of life, none too perfect as fathers 
or sons or citizens or poets. And here we search always 
for the absolute, for the ultimate beauty that shall yet be 
born. Much of the verse is sorry stuff; and yet — and this 
strikes me with great force after an absence of two years — 
it is not so sorry as it was. 

The general average of the unsolicited verse that comes 
to Poetry is markedly better than it was when the magazine 
was new. There is better understanding of technic, a 
greater preoccupation with life as it is, and less watered- 
down Keats and Shelley. We seldom get now the para- 
phrases of gospel hymns, the sentimental ballads about beau- 
tiful young girls dying of who-knows-what obscure malady, 
the odes to Apollo, and the rhymed oratory that used to fill 
our mail. Moral exhortation too is less. 

By this I do not mean that more great poetry comes to 
us than formerly. I mean that less flagrantly bad verse 
reaches us. The mind of the great public, for it is the 
great public which sends these verses from every corner of 
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A Postscript to the Foregoing 

the world and every stratum of society, has been slowly but 
surely educated during the last few years to a greater appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of poetry as a medium, and to the 
manner in which this quickening is accomplished. They are 
learning to discriminate where formerly they only stared, 
and to experiment discreetly where formerly they scoffed. 
And we are reaping the benefits of this change of front. 

But in a way too our own task becomes more difficult. 
If a poem is frankly impossible it means little beyond a 
glance at a stanza or two and the licking of the return en- 
velope. But if it is nearly good enough and yet not quite, 
as so many poems are today, it means reading and rereading, 
consultation and heart-searching. And at last often an un- 
comfortable doubt as to the validity of our ultimate decision. 

Yet this is a drawback which we gladly endure. For out 
of these writers of "almost good" verse will come the great 
audience for which we are waiting, and out of these foothills 
of patient students will come perhaps some day the moun- 
tain-peak of strength and beauty which is the ultimate hope 
of our labors. E. T. 



THE AMERICAN IMAGE 

There cannot but be interest for us when the new field 
of American poetry is surveyed by an observer who brings 
a fresh eye, an enthusiastic and receptive nature, and a 
literary tradition quite other than our own. Jean Catel is 
a young French student and poet who, after a year at the 
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